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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 

The Philosophy of the State in the Writings of Gabriel Tarde. — Since the time of 
Comte no other author was so instrumental in shaping the general body of sociological 
thought as Gabriel Tarde. Tarde's sociology centers about the elaboration of the 
psychological and sociological importance of "imitation." He finds the social process 
to consist fundamentally in the intermental activity of individuals, taking place 
through the three fundamental processes of "repetition," "opposition," and "adap- 
tation." Through imitative repetition invention, the fundamental social adaptation, 
spreads and is strengthened, "and tends, through the encounter of one of its own 
imitative rays with an imitative ray emanating from some other invention, old or new, 
either to arouse new struggles or to yield new and more complex inventions which 
soon radiate out imitatively in turn, and so on indefinitely. .... Thus, of the three 
terms compared, the first and third surpass the second in height, depth, importance, 
and possibly also in direction. The only value of the second opposition is to provoke 
a tension of antagonistic forces fitted to arouse inventive genius." — Harry E. Barnes, 
The Philosophical Review, March, 1919. 

Remarques stir la psychologie collective. — All wars and especially the present 
Great War singularly bring to light the interest which collective psychology presents. 
War presupposes collective action. It necessitates the alignment of two hostile groups, 
the members in each being characterized by a certain cohesion distinct and different 
from each other. All living organisms are composed of two parts — that which is 
itself, its heredity, and that outside of itself, its milieu. This is especially significant 
in man, who, unlike plants and lower animals, is possessed of the quality of "thought," 
by means of which experiences can be represented by mere signs. The distinguishing 
feature in man is that while he of all beings is a product of and is subject to the 
"group," he at the same time is the most individual. The influence of the group 
makes itself felt through "imitation," as the illustrious sociologist Tarde contended, 
and otherwise. Sometimes one acts even contrary to his own sentiments. The 
average poilu soldier is an example. Though his thoughts and sentiments were 
entirely directed to his home, yet when critical moments came he fought and died 
valiantly. — J. Sagerd, Revue philosophique, Mai-Juin, iqiq. L. D. C. 

Human Personality and Its Pathology. — Personality may be analyzed for psycho- 
logical descriptive purposes into two component factors: (1) the actual movements and 
behaviors, (2) potential behaviors. Both the actual behaviors and the dispositions 
may be further divided into predominantly behavioristic or mentalistic factors, which 
include muscular, glandular, and neural dispositions necessary for adjustments to 
external conditions. The personality is a concrete object developed from actual 
contact with surrounding objects and persons. The pathological personalities may be 
roughly described as follows: (1) defective personalities due to imperfect development 
of the psycho-physical tendencies. In such a case the individual fails to adapt himself 
to his surroundings and to develop any considerable degree of intelligence. The typical 
case of unco-ordination of original instinctive tendencies leaves the individual in an 
animal stage of development, while in a higher stage of human development the 
original tendencies are entirely co-ordinated, but the resulting actions are not adapted 
to the needs of the individual, with respect to his environing circumstances; (2) the 
defective person called the paranoiac, who from his early years builds up habits of 
shunning others, is suspicious and bears a general attitude of isolation and persecution; 
(3) psychoneurotic personalities whose original action tendencies group themselves 
into habits and volitions which unfit them to maintain their expected place in society. 
The individual's responses are so out of tune with each other that he loses control over 
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his environment. No absolute classification of defective personalities can be made, 
since human personality is a dynamic object of extreme complexity and cannot be 
assumed to function in an inflexible and constant manner. — J. R. Kantor, The Journal 
of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, April, 1919. C. N. 

The Correlation of Neurology, Psychiatry, Psychology, and General Medicine as 
Scientific Aids to Industrial Efficiency. — This article presents an approach to efficiency, 
which aims at giving industry proper scientific functioning under competent directing 
heads, and with the sympathetic co-operation of labor and industrial leaders. The 
modus operandi is the proper co-ordination of all scientific aids through industrial 
examinations. The aim is the proper selection and distribution of labor so as to salvage 
the human material lost to industry through present hit-and-miss methods. The 
author finds the efficiency of a plant to be dependent upon the methods used in its 
employment bureau. The interests of the individual, of organization both industrial 
and labor, and of the community call for the establishment of medico-psychological 
laboratories as the principal department of the employment bureau of every large 
industrial organization, or groups of industrial organizations too small to conduct their 
own bureaus economically. — Tan D. Ball, American Journal of Insanity, April, 1010. 

C. W. C. 

La "Force Majeure" et la Guerre.— Juridical notions change under the pressure 
of facts. These changes sometimes operate plainly, but more often in a subtle manner. 
Such is, so to speak, the "life of right, nothing precise and definite, the constant study 
of jurists. In the light of the above, what is the relation of war to the notion of 
"irresistible force" in its nullifying effect upon obligations and contracts? It is only 
indirectly that the war is linked up with the latter. War as such is not a case of 
"irresistible force" for the debtor. In order to become so, the latter will have to 
furnish proof that on account of the war he is unable to meet his obligations. A 
certain number of general conclusions may be drawn: (1) The interpretation of 
"right" is not a literal and logical one drawn from texts. (2) Juridical notions are 
transformed by the pressure of facts, but not such as are purely brutal and material; 
they must be proved and more or less elaborated in accordance with juridical knowl- 
edge, sentiments, and beliefs. (3) The sentiments and beliefs which determine the 
content of juridical notions are social; they are thus both subjective and objective in 
character. (4) "Right," being social in its origin and form, is also social in content. — 
G. Aillet, Revue metaphysique morale, Mai-Juin, 1010. L. C. D. 

Thoughts on Industrial Peace. — As peace leads us across the threshold of a new 
era, we find ourselves adrift in strange seas. The big issue is not wages but one of 
industrial control. How shall it be divided among the state, the employer, and the 
employees? In Great Britain everything points to a new industrial regime — common 
ownership of public utilities and private industries at the most expedient time. In 
America conditions are somewhat better. The day of the working people is at hand, 
and democracy has come to its own; the radicalism of yesterday becomes the con- 
servatism of today. The feeling that the man who toils with his hands is going to 
dominate the world is but the inevitable harvest of disturbed and disordered industrial 
conditions. The industrial war is no longer a private issue between employer and 
employee, but an issue between organized labor and our existing institutions. It 
is the universal problem of society. No substantial progress toward industrial peace 
or a lessening of class bitterness has been made for three decades, because of the 
attitude of personal resentment, distrust, and suspicion of labor leaders and employers 
toward one another. By unselfish efforts, establishment of employer's committees on 
reconstruction and conciliation, national labor boards, and development of collective 
responsibility within labor organizations, industrial peace is attainable. — Walter G. 
Merritt, The Unpopular Review, April and June, 1010. C. N. 

_ Educational Values in Schools for Negroes. — One view holds that southern 
society may be regarded as a dual organism consisting of two interrelated, yet mutually 
dependent, elements. This raises the question whether a special curriculum adapted 
to the needs of the colored race should be provided. This point can be decided only 
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through a series of social, economic, and psychological investigations of the Negro 
race. Booker Washington has offered a scheme of values which proves acceptable to 
both races: (i) economic independence, i.e., ability to earn a living, to acquire prop- 
erty, and to enlarge accordingly the circle of human wants; (2) morality based on the 
right kind of education, since numerous crimes committed by Negroes show that the 
education the Negro has received in the past has failed to function in morality; (3) 
sociability, based on those ideals and activities which will lead each race to a proper 
understanding of its place in society, and which will make for harmonious relations 
between the two races; (4) the health value which is obtainable by either race through 
sanitary housing, warmer clothes, and more specific instructions in the rules of health. 
A curriculum organized upon these values should be productive of good results and 
acceptable to both races. — Stuart G. Noble, The South Atlantic Quarterly, April, 
1010. C. N. 

The Social Service Bureau at Sing Sing Prison. — Out of the experience of the 
psychiatric clinic at the prison has developed the present enterprise undertaken in a 
spirit of sociological experimentation quite as much as that of specific humanitarian 
service, in order to discover by actual experiment whether and tp what extent the 
recidivist was fated to continue indefinitely within the vicious circle of crime and 
punishment, or whether by a deliberate and sustained effort at understanding and 
refitting him into a normal environment a sufficient modification in his habits 
and attitudes was yet practicable to effect his permanent restoration to law-abiding 
citizenship. Functioning as a criminological experiment station, the usefulness of a 
social service bureau would not be limited to the mere material services as a job and 
emergency relief, but would have the larger purpose of reconstruction of the man and 
his environment so as to organize them in a plan of action and observation in each 
particular case such that a broad scientific foundation could be laid for a system of 
after-care that should aim at nothing less than the prevention and cure of recidivism 
in the community. Some forty-odd cases have been handled in three months, result- 
ing in unexpected and frequently unpredictable recoveries of men whose past careers 
have been those of chronic transgressors of the law of property arjd honesty. A 
staff of professionally trained field workers for follow-up work would be a valuable 
aid to this after-care service. — Paul Wander, Mental Hygiene, January, 1910. 

C. W. C. 

Rural Child Welfare and the Red Cross. — The report of a committee to investi- 
gate the status of social work in rural communities emphasizes three convictions: 

(1) no one knows the nature and extent of rural social work in any of the states; 

(2) practically the same kind of work is being carried on in different communities 
under various types of organization; (3) very few local agencies employ representa- 
tives who understand the case-work method. Three forces which have brought order 
into city work are (1) confidential registration, (2) increasing socialization of public 
agencies, and (3) new desire for knowledge as a basis of action. These same forces 
would prove potent in rural communities. The Home Service Division of the American 
Red Cross offers opportunity for this. Its purpose is to give financial aid and advice to 
families of fighting men. The method employed includes the division of the United 
States into organized units with a director responsible for the supervision of local 
units. In rural districts a trained worker has been placed at county seats, and a six 
weeks' training course has been offered. The Red Cross is related to the problem of 
dependency in that (1) dependent homes are transferred to it by other organizations, 
and (2) problems arise in it that benefit all families alike. Since 60. 7 per cent of the 
children still grow up in communities of less than 2,500 population, it is desirable 
that these rural social centers be conserved for social activity after the war. — Mabel 
B. Ellis, Child Labor Bulletin, August, 1918. F. O. D. 

The Family Court. — The need for a family court is shown in the large number of 
cases where different members of a single family are brought before different courts. 
In six months in the PhUadelhpia Municipal Court 705 such instances occurred. The 
establishment of a family court would mean simply: (1) more perfect organization 
along present lines of court division, (2) a probation department belonging primarily 
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to the court as a whole and secondarily to its branches, and (3) a central filing of 
records. The actual subdivisions of the court, as regards hearings and the assign- 
ment of judges, would come through experimentation. The following tentative plan 
is suggested. 

GENERAL MUNICIPAL COURT 

I. Family Court, with the following divisions: 

1. Juvenile, to handle delinquents up to sixteen years 

2. Misdemeanant, to handle delinquent adolescents from sixteen to twenty-one 
years 

3. Domestic Relations, to handle: 
o) All desertion cases 

b) Non-contested paternity cases 

4. Delinquent Families, to handle: 
o) Begging and thieving children 

b) Certain incorrigible children and adolescents 

5. Offenses against children, to handle magistrates' hearings for adult offenders 
against children 

II. Criminal Division, to handle criminal offenses against children and criminal 

negligence of parents 
III. Civil Division, to handle cases involving family and personal issues between 

employer and labor. 

The work of the probation staff would be preliminary interviews, investigation, 
preparation of cases for court hearings in the various sections, follow-up work, securing 
of medical care, employment, and other restorative efforts. — Jane D. Rippin, Journal 
of Criminal Law and Criminology, August, 1918. F. O. D. 

A Hew Social Purpose. — The really significant thing which the war will teach 
is a change from the consideration of mere details and precedents to a new social 
purpose. As the nation formed itself into a committee of ways and means to win 
the war, so it now forms its new point of view. What we may recognize as a worthy 
ideal is expressed in these words from the program of the English Labor party: 

"Recognition of the value of every human being as an individual personality, 
entitled not only to the necessities of physical life, but to an education which will 
secure him fullest mental and spiritual development; and 

"A reconstruction of industry upon such a basis that a man may have the oppor- 
tunity for choice of work, and a share in the direction of that work, and may feel 
in the performance, that he is not merely providing for his own needs but is making 
a contribution to the community in which he lives of the things which have a real 
value for it." 

Once this ideal becomes the conscious purpose of society, we may trust ourselves 
to find the ways and means. That will be the problem of our great leaders in social 
development as the problems of physical science have been the field for investigators 
and discoverers. Social integration has reached a point where collective purpose 
is unavoidable. — R. F. Beasley, Everybody's, January, 1919. H. F. S. 

Primitive Conceptions of the Mutability of Living Beings. — The idea that organic 
beings can change their form became a scientific notion about half a century ago. 
Comparative ethnography tells us that before all cosmogonies about creation of man, 
animals, and plants by divine beings, the belief in animal ancestors was very widely, 
if not universally, extended and expressed in all archaic legends on all continents. 
The study of mutability has two principal phases: the mythological and the recent- 
scientific. All ancient legends regard man as an animal form modified from the 
zoological type which generally inhabited the same region. The idea of possible 
parentage arose when primitive men observed the similarity of actions between them- 
selves and animals. It appeared so simple and credible that it constitutes the foun- 
dation of all traditions and mythologies. It was not regarded as indignity for savages 
to descend from zoological forms, but an honor, because of the remarkable strength 
and intelligence of some animals. The period when man recognized his progenitor 
in the animal beings of his vicinity came after a period in which his mentality was 
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too rudimentary, and when he did not occupy himself with the question where he 
came from. The belief in the mutability of beings was widespread over all conti- 
nents. The belief in transformation of animals into gods we find in Egypt and class- 
ical civilization. — Pierre G. Mahoudeau, Revue d' anthropologic, March-April, 1910. 

C. W. C. 

The Church and the Coming Social Movement. — The war has brought about 
amazing social emergencies to be followed by an era of social action on a large scale 
such that the absorbing concern of the nation will be for social justice and the prog- 
ress of the masses of the people, having among its objectives: the abolition of 
poverty; a distribution of the products of the common labor of the world which will 
be not only more just, but better adjusted to the needs of various social groups; the 
scientific betterment of public health; the control of vice; wholesome and abundant 
recreational provision for all the people; the extension of democracy to make the 
privileges of the few the possession of the many; the perfecting of the machinery of 
federal, state, and municipal governments] and international co-operation. This 
action will express itself in terms of the British idea of constitutional democracy as 
"continuous evolution from one social state to another, retaining at each step enough 
of the old system to keep economic life functioning continually, progress being 
achieved, not chiefly by force, but by education, agitation and information," or 
will work through the methods of Russian program democracy — Bolsheviki. Which- 
ever form the social movement may take the church must enter into it with a com- 
prehensive, hopeful, wide-as-the-world program of the Kingdom of God with an 
organization whose fellowship should be as broad as the entire division of labor of 
the social movement. To this end society wants every church open seven days a 
week to function at capacity as religious social centers for neighborhoods in co- 
operation with other agencies solving the problems of community welfare and to do 
this with such a new unity of religious consciousness and organization that the, entire 
church will make itself felt back of national causes with a unanimity heralding pos- 
sible organic union of the Protestant churches. — Worth M. Tippy, Biblical World, 
November, 1918. " C. W. C. 

The War's Influence on Art. — This war has proved a great inspiration to the 
American artist. It has made the whole craft more sincere in its aims. It will stop 
a lot of groping, a lot of striving after false gods, if one can dignify such new emotions 
as have sprung up within the last decade or so by such a title. We are going to have 
something fresh, if not absolutely new, to say. An effort must be made to nourish 
the artisan-artist, to compete with and to be conservators of European skill which 
was formerly available to American manufacturers, but which has been swept away 
by the war. We must have an industrial art. This war has taught us to look anew 
at the serious side of life. One of its most striking results is that it has brought to 
the front a class of men who have never been popular before. The public had never, 

for instance, given a full measure of credit to the poster-man and illustrator 

They have never been called on to go beyond the depiction in her younger and prettier 
phases of the "eternal feminine," especially the illustrator. They are now going to 
try to take an interest in heroic figures, perhaps, typifying industry; and the more 

serious aspects of life The artist will be far more gregarious with his kind 

than he ever was before in America- — something our own art has greatly needed. — 
Herbert Adams, Forum, January, 1919. H. F. S. 

The Everlasting Army. — Shaftsbury saw — he almost alone in all this land — a 
thing that seems incredible to us, a pampered dragon in our midst that slew the very 
hope of England and threatened to engulf the future of our race, namely, this social 
system which has inflicted on our own people a cruelty as ruthless as the German 
cruelty in Belgium. Thus in its hundred years of peace the nation that destroyed 
Napoleon has destroyed within its own borders a nation equal to itself through com- 
pelling our children to be born into an environment where the mass of life submerged 
in the social and physical and moral wreckage of the British Isles, at any time in any 
year, is as great as the entire mass of British manhood now in khaki. These condi- 
tions front us with the question, Do thousands of children come into the world to 
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gasp for life in a slum; to pick up a little food, a little slang, and a little arithmetic; 
to grovel in the earth for 40 years, or to stand in steaming factories; to wear their 
bodies out like cattle on the land; to live in little rows of dirty houses, in little blocks 
of stuffy rooms, and then to die? This question finds its answer in three mighty 
hopes — the hope of the men who are coming home resolved that this ghastly crime 
of war shall never be again; the hope of the women who are coming into Parliament 
to touch our public life with the glow of faith and hope and love; the hope of the 
children who are coming to school — this everlasting army of our children marching 
to its own. — Arthur Mee, The Child, December, 1918. C. W. C. 

A Study of the Mental and Physical Characteristics of the Chinese. — In the year 
of 1915-17 Dr. J. W. Creighton made a study of the mental and physical character- 
istics of Chinese (Cantonese). The physical measurements showed that: (1) the 
Chinese boys and girls are not quite so tall, not nearly so heavy, nor so strong, as 
Americans of the same age; (2) the Chinese boys are faster than American boys; 
the Chinese girls not so fast as American girls; (3) the air space per pound in the 
case of Chinese boys is about 10 per cent less than that of American boys, and that 
of girls about 8 per cent less than that of American girls; (4) the Chinese are broader 
headed than Americans and are somewhat more nearly ambidextrous. The mental 
measurements showed that: (1) the Chinese boys and girls are better in rote memory 
than Americans; (2) in logical memory the Chinese girls are almost as good as Amer- 
ican girls of the same age; while Chinese boys lack 13 . 5 per cent of being as efficient 
as American boys of corresponding age; (3) in substitution tests the Chinese were 
slower than Americans; (4) in the analogue test the Chinese were especially poor; 
(5) in the spot pattern test the Chinese were on an equal footing with Americans. 
If the averages of the various tests are combined, the efficiency of the Chinese boys 
is found to be about 84 per cent of that of Americans, while the efficiency of Chinese 
girls is only 77 per cent of that of American girls. — W. H. Pyle, School and Society, 
August, 1918. C. N. 

The Survey as an Implement of Democracy. — During the past decade the efforts 
of communities in outlining programs of correction, readjustment, and betterment 
have more and more been based on social, industrial, and civic investigations and 
surveys, having as their aim a scientific solution of the problems that confront the 
communities. There are two kinds of surveys: (1) general social and civic surveys 
involving specific geographic limits and bearings with the careful investigation, 
analysis, and interpretation of the facts of social and civic problems; the recom- 
mendation and outlining of action based on the facts, and acquainting and educating 
of the community, not only to conditions found, but to the corrective and preventive 
measures to be adopted; (2) the special-subject surveys, covering only a specific field 
of social, civic, and governmental activity, and intended more for the guidance of 
administration in the fields which they concern than for the formulation of public 
opinion. In many cities concrete accomplishments have been obtained by surveys: 
(a) in health; (b) in delinquency and corrections; (c) in health; (d) in charities; 
(e) in recreation; (/) in industrial conditions; (g) in the police force. The scientific 
survey movement has justified its inception, and as an implement of democracy it 
promises to play an important rdle in national, state, and local affairs. — Murray 
Gross, National Municipal Review, November, 1918. C. N. 

Framingham Monograph No. 4. — The fourth of a series of monographs, taking 
stock of the results of the National Tuberculosis Association's health and tubercu- 
losis survey of Framingham, Mass., sums up the results of two examination drives, 
one in April, 1917, of 1,580 cases, and one seven months later of 2,893 individuals, a 
total of 4,473 persons, members of 1783 families. Of the 4,473 cases studied 77 per 
cent were recorded as ill, which classification includes minor as well as serious affec- 
tions; 64 per cent of these illness cases were directly preventable and 22 per cent 
partially preventable, leaving only 14 per cent, or 5*12 cases, actually not preventable. 
Fifty-five jjer cent of the individuals were female and 46 per cent were under 14 years 
of age. Sixty-two per cent of the three affections most prominent, namely, teeth, 
tonsils, and glands, were under 14 years of age. Seventy-nine per cent of the males 
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and 75 per cent of the females examined were reported as ill. Each drive respect- 
ively discovered 48 cases or 2.16 per cent in all to be actually tuberculosis. Of 
the 96 cases thus brought to light, 25 were incipient, 17 cases were advanced, and 
54 were arrested. The findings of the campaigns suggest that the economic factor 
is not the predominating and absolutely determining one in the incidence of tuber- 
culosis that students had decided it to be, which incidence was foremost in the com- 
mittee's objective when it was planned to obtain this accurate cross-section picture 
of illness in a supposedly normal group. That the necessity of such a survey for 
purposes of accuracy does obtain in American communities is demonstrated by the 
fact that a health census of Framingham covering 6,582 people, of whom 407 admit- 
ted illness, including 16 tuberculosis cases, was followed by the health and tuber- 
culosis survey, which found 77 per cent to be ill, including 96 cases of tuberculosis. 
The picture is offered as that of a representative American community.— National 
Tuberculosis Association, Framingham Monograph Number 4. C. W. C. 

Synopsis of Social Studies of the Neighborhood of the Irene Kaufmann Settle- 
ment in Pittsburgh, Pa. — The settlement's neighborhood contains seventeen national- 
ities. They are becoming Americanized. Natives of the United States have moved 
away. The membership of the settlement in 1916-17 numbered 2,756. Service 
which consists of entertainments, concerts, lectures, use of public baths, and the 
nursing and personal service departments was given to 10,000 individuals in one 
year. Among the constructive forces of the neighborhood we find 93 institutions, 
including 40 churches, Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant; 9 public schools and 4 
parochial schools; 19 houses and institutions; 13 hospitals and dispensaries; _ 2 
relief offices; and 6 other organizations doing social work. Among the negative 
and neutral forces which the settlement tries to eliminate or to elevate are 195 agen- 
cies. They are 47 saloons, 8 liquor stores, 16 movies, 46 pool rooms, and 124 disor- 
derly houses. Police records show 168 raids in this neighborhood. The Juvenile 
Court records 38 dependents and 48 delinquents among the white, and 39 dependents 
and 20 delinquents among the colored. The death rate is higher than forthe whole 
city, because of lack of sewage, bad housing, and uncleanliness. The nursing service 
during the past 15! years shows 100,138 nurses' visits made. Against the neigh- 
borhood poverty the settlement joins hands with other relief agencies. — Special 
Pamphlet. J. H. 

The Church and Reconstruction. — The workingmen on the whole are indifferent 
to the church. The American Federation of Labor is directed and controlled by men 
who are at least indifferent to the church, yet the labor movement on the whole sees 
the same end as Christianity. The laboring man criticizes the church's lack of real 
understanding of the labor movement and the lack of practical sympathy with the 
laborer's aspirations, ideals, and objectives. Luther by his separation of the church 
and state defended privilege. The socialists of Germany have always found the 
church a bulwark of privilege and conservatism. American Protestantism is for the 
most part democratic but has inherited the sad conditions of Europe. The laborer 
still looks upon the church as the champion of the established order, as the servant 
of the capitalist and privileged classes. Until recently the church has emphasized the 
individual rather than the social problems. At present it is becoming more democratic 
and aware of social conditions. What the church needs is to face the social problems 
seriously and actively, to present to the world a human, practical, and comprehensive 
gospel of Christ, and to bring herself into harmony with the democratic spirit of the 
times in seeking to remedy the great social defects of our day. — William H. Morgan, 
Methodist Review, March-April, 1919. F. O. D. 

The Psychology of the Latin-American. — The main respects in which the psy- 
chology of the Latin- American differs from our own may be summed up as follows: 
(1) "Egoism," which commonly appears in a threefold cult (a) of an ultra-acute sense 
of personal dignity demanding due recognition without allowance for circumstances; 
(6) of an excessive formality in the rigor with which prescribed rules of conduct, 
official and social, must be observed; (c) of the spirit of exclusiveness that makes real 
co-operation extremely difficult if not impossible. The net result of all this is that the 
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Latin-American suffers from a lack of real social solidarity. Defined in its relation to 
the Latin-American "egoism" is a disposition to regard the individual for what he is 
rather than for what he can do. It is individualism conscious of self but devoid of 
genuine initiative. (2) "Impulsiveness," presented by his verbosity. Impulsiveness 
includes the usual concept of acting without forethought and contains another ingredi- 
ent as well. It is a blend of opportunism and arrested determination. (3) " Unmoral- 
ity," in its turn, finds inadequate representation in the dictionary rendering of 
"non-morality." The Latin-American is not altogether an amoral person. His is a 
state of mind which recognizes ethical obligations in theory but is likely to abstain 
from applying them. — William R. Shepherd, Journal of Race Development, January, 
1010. C. N. 

The Next Step in Applied Science. — The direct application of applied science to 
our everyday needs has revealed to us the good of social welfare, social welfare being 
generally interpreted to mean the comfort, happiness, and convenience of the present 
generation; thus it has made the world a tidy place to live in and has contributed an 
untold sum to human happiness and welfare. Just what will be the effect, however, 
upon a race of men disciplined through a hundred thousand years of hardship of this 
sudden introduction to comfort ? Possibly science should never have been applied to 
making man comfortable, but should have been applied to making him perfect. 
Applied science is substituting machinery for stoutness of arm and the motor car for 
strength of leg, so that upon biological grounds we must believe that disastrous con- 
sequences of such a regime upon society as a whole may be serious in the highest degree. 
In all our plans for improved economic and social conditions it is uniformly taken for 
granted that leisure, resulting from a shortened working day or from time-saving 
devices, will be an unmixed good. Science has made war monstrous in destructiveness, 
so that such sciences as biology, psychology, sociology, and education must find in the 
preventing of war a real problem in applied science. Nature seems to have discovered 
ages ago that the way to make any race of animals or men strong and hardy was not 
to shield them from their enemies but to give them power of resistance against their 
enemies. The immediate needs of our present time are not more wealth and more 
luxury and more efficiency but more racial and constitutional power of resistance to 
physical disease and more individual power of resistance to every alluring immediate 
joy which threatens the permanent welfare of society. In the reconstruction era the 
danger is that in the spirit of the time we shall attempt to solve the profound social 
problems that confront us in two ways, first, by the further development of the mechan- 
ical industrial arts, and secondly, by the manipulation of political institutions; but 
with these must go conservation, self-control, and the limitation of desires. — George 
T. W. Patrick, Scientific Monthly, February, 1910. C. W. C. 

A High-School Course in Sociology. — Only a small percentage of high-school boys 
attend college. A large majority of high-school students enter business and pro- 
fessional life and become voters unprepared to deal intelligently with the common 
social problems which all citizens must face; and only here and there do we find a 
group the members of which are given the preliminary training which will enable them 
later to assume some leadership in the war against the slavery of disease, crime, and 
poverty. This situation has been met in Portland, Oregon, by the addition of a 
course in sociology to a high-school curriculum having as its purpose, first, to furnish 
all the students taking the course with such information regarding modern social 
problems as would enable them to take an intelligent and effective part as citizens in 
combating modern social evils; and secondly, to present to those of the students who 
might later attend college such an introduction to the subject of sociology and to 
allied subjects as might aid them in intelligently choosing their courses of study in 
college. This course was planned for third- and fourth-year students, of whom the 
enrolment was twenty-three the first semester and thirty the second. The most 
important observation made was on the effect the course had in changing their ideals. 
Almost everyone said that his whole attitude toward life had been changed by the 
course. All of them failed to understand why such a course had not been given before. 
They agreed that it was a course all students should take. The war has roused our 
young people to a realization of social needs such that, if given an opportunity to 
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prepare themselves, they will play their part courageously and intelligently in the 
revolution which is taking place in the conditions and ideas which underlie the present 
social order. — Harry H. Moore, Educational Review, March, 1919. C. W. C. 

A Scientific Basis for Training Social Workers. — Sociology, while synthesizing 
the work of other fields, helps to develop a sound perspective toward social relations 
chiefly because its own special and independent field of study is the discovery of 
principles which operate in the growth and change of social standards, customs, and 
traditions; while applied sociology (or social work) is the effort to prevent lapses from 
the prevailing standards of time and place. Accordingly a course in sociology becomes 
a sine qua non of preparing case workers by the method of the short, intensive training- 
course of the kind given at Smith College. To illustrate, the economic aspects of our 
social problems usually appear fundamental, yet the searching analysis of psychiatrists, 
as well as the sad experience of social workers, has demonstrated that below the 
surface of economic conditions lies the elusive psychological fact, and sociologists know 
that lower still may be found a stratum of biological fact and principle. Social case 
workers become applied sociologists as soon as they cease to view their "cases" as a 
sequence of detached events and come to view them as scientific facts of observation 
contributed to the mass of trustworthy data. To this end the Smith College experi- 
ment has demonstrated that training for social case work may be based on scientific 
method rather than on philanthropic technique. — F. Stuart Chapin, Mental Hygiene, 
October, 1918. C. W. C. 

The Psychiatric Social Worker. — The most striking thing in the development 
of the field of mental disease has been the extension of the subject socially. Inde- 
pendent of its closer union with neurology has been its affiliation with criminology, 
social hygiene, the employment phase of economics, the distribution of charity and 
social relief, and lastly its recognition as a great branch of medicine by the military 
authorities, so that the neuropsychiatrist has a great r61e both in the selection of army 
and navy personnel and in the care of the disabled. It is these social affiliations that 
have made the psychiatric social worker a necessity. This profession discovers for us 
that the fundamental point in the commitment of the insane is the safeguarding of 
society, in that the fact of chief moment is the generalized social damage which as a 
focus of social difficulty of all kinds arises through the psychoses proper. Again the 
extension of psychiatry to criminology is merely the recognition of the fact that the 
point of departure in crime is the criminal himself — his mentality, his personality- 
matters which call for psychiatric investigation; in recognition that the conception of 
treatment must supplant that of punishment, and treatment is social adjustment. 
The war-work opportunity of the psychiatric social worker cannot be overemphasized. 
Aside from the ordinary value of such social-adjustment work it gains additional 
importance because, in direct ratio to its success, it will make for social stability. 
Further the war will raise all social work in dignity and remuneration, for the war is 
bringing a unifying feeling of social responsibility to the heart of every American; and 
social responsibility is the energizing feeling behind social activities. — Abraham 
Myerson, Journal of Abnormal Psychology, October, 1918. C. W. C. 

A Statistical Study of 102 Truants. — The subjects of this study were 102 truant 
boys who had been committed to Whittier State School from Los Angeles County. 
The survey reveals the following facts: (1) Sixty-five per cent of the boys were white, 
25 per cent colored, 10 per cent Mexican-Indian. (2) Truancy was the principal 
offense of only 7 per cent of the boys, and burglary, stealing, and larceny together 
constituted the principal offense of 70 per cent of the cases. (3) Every boy had 
committed one or more offenses, 80 per cent three or more offenses, 25 per cent had 
used alcoholic liquor, 62 per cent used tobacco, and 90 per cent used profane lan- 
guage. (4) One-fourth of the white, one-half of the colored and Mexican-Indian boys, 
were definitely feeble-minded, only 17 . 7 per cent of the total number were of aver- 
age-normal or superior intelligence. (5) In school about 30 per cent were retarded 
over two years, and 20 per cent were at or above normal grade for age. (6) Mental 
defectiveness was prevalent in the families of these truant boys. About 10 per cent 
of the whites, 37 per cent of the negroes, arid 47.4 per cent of the total of those 
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classified were of average-normal or superior intelligence. Seventy-one per cent of 
the total of those classified were of average intelligence. (7) In 68.6 per cent of the 
homes there were abnormal parental conditions, one or both parents being dead or 
divorced. One-half of the fathers and 7 . 8 per cent of the mothers were intemperate. 
— Willis W. Clark, The Journal of Delinquency, September, igi8. C. N. 

Some Aspects of Feeble mindedness in Wisconsin. — By the term "feeble-minded" 
is meant all idiots, imbeciles, and morons. Professor George B. Mangold in 10,11, 
assuming that Wisconsin has as many per thousand of population as the country, 
estimated the number for Wisconsin at between four and five thousand. On the 
assumption that Wisconsin has her proportion of the 400,000 criminals of the country, 
she may be estimated to have about 9,33s criminals. If 12 per cent of these are 
feeble-minded, then there are about 1,549 feeble-minded criminals in the state. Prob- 
ably 25 per cent of the cost of supporting the poor in almshouses is due to feeble- 
mindedness, and 10 per cent of the cost of public outdoor relief is due to the same 
factor. Perhaps 5 per cent of the pauperism met by private organizations is to be 
charged to feeble-mindedness. The feeble-minded in the state institutions have a 
death rate of from 26 to 43. 

If the share of feeble-mindedness in the cost of crime is $281,090.28; of pauper- 
ism, $136,226.44; of common schools, $253,887.22; of preventable deaths, $844,- 
200.00; then the total in these four fields is $1,515,403.94. The problem can only 
be solved by preventing the reproduction of feeble-mindedness. The methods 
proposed for doing this are sterilization, segregation, and regard for the welfare of 
the race. "Sterilization is still an experiment. Up to the present, experience sug- 
gests that the chief reliance for the struggle with feeble-mindedness must be placed 
upon the segregation of the feeble-minded in special institutions where they will be 
carefully kept so that jthey cannot propagate, and where they may live happily and 
as usefully as their condition permits." — John L. Gillin, Bulletin of the University of 
Wisconsin, Serial No. 940. Price 10 cents. 

H. F. S. 

The Negro in Business in Philadelphia. — The investigation showed a total of 
450 business establishments housed in a room, store, or office. There were 55 differ- 
ent kinds of business, the ten most popular being as follows: barbers, 66; cafes and 
restaurants, 63; hair culturists, massage, 25; caterers, 23; express and storage, 21; 
grocers, 20; tailors, 20; coal, wood, ice, 17; shoe parlors and bootblacks, 17; employ- 
ment, 14; total, 286. Of the 423 who gave their place of birth, only 62 were born 
in Philadelphia; 53 others were born in Pennsylvania; nearly all had been in Phila- 
delphia from ten to twenty years before engaging successfully in business. Of the 
414 cases in which the gross annual receipts were known, 305 ranged from $1,000 to 
$4,000, while 8 reached $15,000 or over. The small size of the businesses and the 
lack of efficiency frequently found may be due to one or to several of the following 
causes: inexperience, lack of training, lack of ability, difficulty of securing capital. 
The following recommendations are made: (1) that employers inquire from the Arm- 
strong Association of Philadelphia and from the public high schools for the names of 
promising young men and women who are ambitious, but who, on account of the 
lack of opportunity, are more easily obtainable for a moderate compensation than 
they would be if they were white; (2) that on account of the great lack of appren- 
ticeship, the public schools introduce into their curriculum courses which shall as 
soon as possible take the place of the apprenticeships which the young colored men 
or women are unable to obtain.— An Investigation by the Armstrong Association of 
Philadelphia. H. F. S. 

Social Work as a Profession in Los Angeles. — The survey was made in the city 
of Los Angeles and included the following heads: (1) number and size of social agen- 
cies, comprising twenty-two institutional and thirty-eight non-institutional social 
agencies of which twenty-four were public and thirty-six private. The average 
number of persons employed per agency was six. The average for the public agen- 
cies was eleven; for the private agencies two and five-tenths; (2) number and classi- 
fication of workers employed: four hundred and four social workers were included, 
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the public health employing the largest number of workers, the non-institutiona 
outranking institutional workers by more than five to one. Out of the total, one 
hundred fifty-three were men and two hundred fifty-one were women; (3) compara- 
tive salaries: the average salary paid to social service workers is $106.97 P er month. 
The average for men is $i3S-35t and for women $91.82 per month; (4) public versus 
private agencies: two hundred and sixty-four social workers were employed by public 
agencies while only ninety-two workers were employed by private agencies; (5) stand- 
ards and qualifications: the necessary qualifications vary so widely that it is difficult 
to compare them. The public health doctors, lawyers, nurses, etc., must have the 
regular technical training of their professions, plus the knowledge of, or personal 
fitness for, social work. The playground workers, probation officers, field visitors, 
inspectors, etc., must have specialized training and experience or knowledge of so- 
cial welfare work. Some types call for little specialized training, adaptibility, and 
personality being the fundamental requirements. — Mary Chaffee, Sociological Mono- 
graph Number p, October, 1918. C. N. 

The Iowa Plan for the Combination of Public and Private Relief. — After a careful 
investigation of the poor relief conditions in Grinnell, in 191 2, public and private 
charity organizations were united to carry on social work more efficiently, with the 
following results: (1) it made possible the employment of trained charity workers; 

(2) it resulted in the installation of modern business methods of keeping records; 

(3) it made possible adequate investigations to show not only where the need really 
existed, but also the cause for the need; (4) the combination plan helped in various 
kinds of co mmuni ty services; (5) the centralized relief administration gave a scien- 
tific basis for the initiation of other needed social movement; (6) better supervision 
(a) of the widows' pension law in reference to the accounting of the money received 
and expended, (6) of the law providing for pensions for the blind as to the applicants' 
needs; (7) the combination plan has extended the doctrine of efficient charity over 
the county through investigations; (8) the plan has demonstrated that public relief 
can be efficient and elastic and can be adjusted to the individual need; (9) it has 
tended to discard the words "pauper" and "charity" and to substitute the idea of 
community service, social service, or social welfare; (10) it made possible the hand- 
ling of juvenile-court and truancy work by a trained worker. This combination 
plan is operating in six Iowa cities and can be adjusted to meet the needs of any local- 
ity, whether city, town, or rural district, through intelligent co-operation of public 
and private agencies. — Bessie A. McClenahan, University of Iowa Monograph, Num- 
ber 3, June, 1918. C. N. 

Arbitration and Wage-fixing in Australia. — Having accepted a practical state 
socialism the people of the Australian Commonwealth have given expression to a 
program of social reform that has meant the suppression of sweating, the fixing of 
a minimum wage, and the establishment of methods of conciliation and arbitration 
for the settlement of industrial disputes which have been concerned mainly with wage 
controversies and matters other than those concerning trade unionism. The review 
of industrial disputes under the Victorian System of conciliation is by the Wages 
Boards, whose members are nominated by the Minister of Labor, and its award is 
enforced by state officials. The review in New South Wales takes the form of com- 
pulsory arbitration (strikes being classified as legal or illegal), through the Indus- 
trial Boards appointed by the Minister of Labor and Industry, and the Court of 
Industrial Arbitration, which determines the living wage minimum yearly. Here, 
too, there are features of conciliation vested in the Industrial Commissioner, whose 
prerogative it is to discover and head off disputes. An admixture of compulsion and 
conciliation through the use of the compulsory conference is found in each state of 
the union and in the Commonwealth Government itself, which deals with labor 
disputes extending beyond the limits of any one state. Even in a period when effectr 
ive wages are falling the Labor Party has shown no general desire to substitute the 
strike for arbitration which has produced social advantages at a certain cost of effi- 
ciency of production. — National Industrial Conference Board, Research Report Num- 
ber 10, October, 1918. C. W. C. 
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Publications Presenting the Organization, Work, and Method of the Red Cross 
Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men. — On the corner at 311 Fourth Ave., New 
York, stands a three-story building, the Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled 
Men, in which is being worked out the problem of reconstructing our returning crip- 
pled and disabled men. This institute offers official publications as follows: fifteen 
pamphlets of Series 1, namely: A Bibliography of the War Cripple, prepared by Mr. 
McMurtrie; The Economic Consequences of Physical Disability, a case study of civil- 
ian cripples in New York City, edited by John Culbert Faries; Memorandum on 
Provision for Disabled Soldiers in New Zealand, written by Mr. McMurtrie; A Statis- 
tical Consideration of the Number of Men Crippled in War and Disabled in Industry, 
prepared by I. M. Rubinow; The French System for Return to Civilian Life of Crippled 
and Discharged Soldiers, issued by John L. Todd; Gustave Hirschfeld's Tourvielle: 
A Trade School for War Cripples, translated by Gladys Gladding Whiteside; The 
Development in England of the Stale System for the Care of the Disabled Soldier, written 
by Mr. Faries; Training in English Technical Schools for Disabled Soldiers, also by 
Mr. Faries; Placement Technique in the Employment Work of the Red Cross Institute 
for Crippled and Disabled Men, prepared by Gertrude R. Stein; The Relation of the 
Short, Intensive Industrial Survey to the Problem of Soldier Re-education, penned by 
G. A. Boate: Provision for War Cripples in Italy, also Provision for War Cripples in 
Germany, both prepared by Ruth Underhill; J. Breuil's The Vocational School for 
Disabled Soldiers at Rouen, France, and translations of two pamphlets, Provision 
for Vocational Re-education for Disabled Soldiers in France and Provision for the Re- 
education of Belgian War Cripples, prepared by Miss Whiteside; two pamphlets of 
Series 2, Vocational Re-education for War Cripples in France, prepared by Grace S. 
Harper, and Principles of Design and Construction of Artificial Legs, contributed by 
Captain Philip Wilson. In addition to these we have the first of a series of publica- 
tions of the Red Cross Institute for the Blind, which is a translation of Eugene 
Brieux's Our Blinded Soldiers; Instructions for Directors of Schools, by Miss White- 
side; also certain special publications by Mr. McMurtrie including: The Duty of 
the Employer in the Reconstruction of the Crippled Soldier; The Organization, Work, 
and Method of the Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men; Reconstructing 
the Crippled Soldier; Rehabilitation of the War Cripple; and leaflets, Your Duly to 
the War Cripple, and others. Those interested may secure copies of the indicated 
booklets by communicating with the Institute at the address given above. 

C. W. C. 

The Relation between Dependency and Retardation. — The problem is the rela- 
tion between financial dependence of the family and retardation of the children. 
Investigation of the records of children in four schools in Minneapolis was made, 
schools representing gradations from extreme poverty, congestion, immorality, and 
alien population up to prosperous conditions. In an enrolment of 2,828 pupils, 504, or 
17.8 per cent, were retarded; 228, or 8 per cent, were advanced or under the normal 
age for their grade. A contrast may be made between the Lyndale School, where the 
pupils come from prosperous homes, and the Washington School, where there are many 
dependent families. In the Lyndale School only 13 per cent were retarded, in the 
Washington School 27.3 per cent; and in the Lyndale School 10.7 per cent were 
advanced, in the Washington School only s . 3 per cent. A comparison of 1,351 children 
of dependent families with the average children revealed 30.94 per cent of retardation 
as compared with 17.8 for the average, and only 5.92 per cent of advancement as 
compared with 8 per cent for the average. Two problems require further investiga- 
tion: the causes of retardation — whether malnutrition, continual shifting in residence, 
late school entrance, bad heredity, or merely lack of intellectual background — and the 
prevention of this retardation. — Margaret K. Beard, Research Publications of the 
University of Minnesota, February, 1919. G. H. S. 

Conservation and Criminology.— One of the greatest wastes of humanity is the 
toleration of conditions that produce criminals and the management of these criminals 
in ways that make them forever useless to themselves and to their fellows. The 
practice of criminology in the United States is fifty years behind the general advance 
of American civilization. Much crime can be prevented by the right kind of education. 
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The exploitation of the rich also drives many of the poorer class to crime as a blind 
protest against unfair social condition's. The greatest weakness of the Jeffersonian 
laissezfaire philosophy is that it is almost entirely concerned with protecting the 
individual against society and neglects the equal necessity for protecting society against 
powerful individuals. Persons powerful through wealth have been inclined and 
allowed to pursue their own selfish ends with little regard for the welfare of the less 
fortunate members of their communities. Courts have solemnly declared unconstitu-^ 
tional, null, and void laws restricting the "liberty of contract" between the rich 
employer and his helpless employees, and other laws violating the "sacred rights of 
property." Law teachers, lawyers, and judges know little beyond mere technical rules 
of law and pay little attention to the economic and sociological background of these 
rules. Teachers and students of law, legislators, and judges know practically nothing 
of the discoveries in economics, political science, geography, psychology, history, and 
sociology on which a jurisprudence more nearly abreast of the times might be based. 
Officials dealing with criminals should be specially trained for that purpose. — Edward 
J. Woodhouse, South Atlantic Quarterly, January, 1919. C. N. 

The Demobilization of Juvenile Workers. — There are two types of education 
for young people: education for the future and education for the present only. Since 
the Industrial Revolution the latter type has tended to increase. The effect of the 
war has been to quicken the tendency already in operation toward degrading the 
qualifications and lowering the educational standards which had with difficulty sur- 
vived the disintegrating forces of machine industry. All considerations of future 
requirements were put aside and subordinated to future output. There is evidence 
that young workers have suffered a considerable degree of overwork and exhaustion. 
Moreover, during the war juvenile crime has increased. Following the industrial 
confusion of the war we are now confronted with the possibility of widespread 
unemployment of young persons. Present reforms needed are (1) shortening of hours; 
(2) keeping back of children now at school from forcing their way into the labor market 
and aggravating the probleni; (3) some definite, organized provision of "maintenance 
with training" as advocated by the Minority Rerwrt of the Poor Law Commission for 
1909; (4) provision for more recreation among children of the working class; (5) more 
co-ordination among different bodies such as labor-exchange authorities, education 
authorities, school medical officers, employers, and trade unions; (6) some central 
representative body which should be able to survey the whole subject of juvenile 
unemployment, consider its bearings on apprenticeship, casual labor, and education, 
and prepare a remedial and constructive policy .— B. L. Hutchins, Contemporary 
Review, February, 1919. F. O. D. 

Vagrancy. — Twenty-eight per cent of the inmates examined at the Westchester 
County Penitentiary last spring were there as vagrants or tramps. Of these, 36 per 
cent were under forty years of age and 64 per cent were over forty, while 54 per cent 
were native-born and 46 per cent foreign-born; 52 per cent had attended school for 
varying periods of from three to eight years, while 28 per cent could barely read and 
write, and 20 per cent had no education whatever. In the light of these data one asks 
why these men were sent to the penitentiary. If the idea was punishment, society 
made a sad mistake. None of them looked upon a short sojourn here as a hardship. 
Was the aim rehabilitation ? I doubt it, for the time allowed for that was altogether 
too short. What then is the answer ? The purpose in some cases was simply to get 
rid of the man for a short time and in other cases to provide him with a shelter, not 
knowing what else to do with him, with the result that one man had served one term 
in Elmira, three terms in state prisons, and nineteen terms in penitentiaries, while 
56 per cent acknowledged previous terms, and all seemed to have had former penal 
experience. This treatment at society's hands had been meted out to men 76 per cent 
of whom showed definite pathological conditions. This fact points strongly to a 
medical approach in handling this problem, such as institutionalizing the insane and 
feeble-minded delinquent by the state, hospitalization for the more seriously deteri- 
orated older men and commitment of the residue to a colony under medical supervision 
for an indefinite period, and the parole of an inmate to be determined by his record for 
industry in the colony and by his physical condition — parole to be closely followed by 
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after-care agency. Wars tend to increase vagrancy, hence the proper handling of this 
problem may be a post-bellum patriotic duty. — Amos T. Baker, Mental Hygiene, 
October, 1918. C. W. C. 

Censorship of Motion Pictures. — We have here a problem and a program. The 
problem briefly is this: (1) Motion pictures are often characterized by irreverence, 
grewsomeness, drinking and gambling attractively presented, objectionable love scenes, 
marriage infidelity, sex immorality, bedroom scenes, lewdness, instruction in crime — 
in fact, so many scenes undermining law, religion, and morality that almost half the 
plays have been declared unfit for immature youths. (2) Advertisements have been 
equally suggestive of crime and immorality. (3) These evils are important because 
the motion-picture business is already fourth or fifth largest in America, also because 
ideas presented visually are peculiarly unforgetable. (4) So great was the evil that a 
censorship was begun under the People's Institute in New York. (5) Soon the public 
was deceived by a "National Board of Review," employed by the motion-picture 
directors to eliminate some evils, whitewash the production by this nominal censorship, 
and to lobby against and fight every move for real and effective censorship. (7) The 
local motion-picture man is often helpless, having to show the picture sent to him or 
else to close the house. The program is as follows: (1) Make a survey, using a blank 
with 38 questions covering every play presented in the state for two weeks. (2) 
Tabulate the results, and then, if conditions call for censorship, (3) prepare a bill, based 
on the model prepared by the Illinois Legislative Reference Bureau, but adapt it to 
local conditions. (4) Select a strong man to introduce the bill and fight for it. (5) 
Enlist all important organizations to fight for it. (6) Have the people write letters to 
their own representatives, especially telling them the facts in their own town. (7) 
Have the most representative people in the state appear before the committee and urge 
the passage of the bill. — Compiled by Florence Butler Blanchard for the Civics Depart- 
ment of the General Federation of Women's Clubs. G. H. S. 
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